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2 Memorabilia. 


Ww read with interest two 

addresses which are printed in the 
Deutsche Rundschau for April. The one is 
that of Herr Frank Thiess on 


extols him in his character of a German noble 
of the first order, and a poet of a type no 
longer to be found among German poets, for 


the reason that the roots of his being were), 
interwoven with the ethos of another century, | throws off the reproach : ‘* that thing least re- 


nay, with the Kultur which for men of to-day 
isnow submerged. After some description of 
him as an east-German aristocrat comes the 


in itself an emotional thing; hypnotic, able, 
Sudermann. Herr Thiess, leaving to posterity | : 
ini “rmann’s works, | 
the final judgment upon Sudermann telling criticism of Swinburne’s drama is 


_ Catholicism, monarchy and aristocracy, he 


remained, in days when Spain stood alone 
against Kurope, firmly a Spaniard, and an 
adherent of the Spanish people, of independ- 
ence and of pious patriotism. His panegyrist 


_ will have it that Goya is the most moving and 


tragic figure in Spanish popular history. 

‘THE theatre is allowed to claim two articles 
in the May Fortnightly; first, Mr. 

Harley Granville Barker’s ‘ Three Victorians 


and the Theatre,’ then Mr. Percy Allen’s 
‘Henry Arthur Jones.’ Mr. Granville 
_Barker’s Victorians are Tennyson, Swin- 


burne and Meredith. Perhaps, on the whole, 
what he says of each is what one would ex- 
pect; but several dicta escape him which 
seem worth considering independently of 
their context. Thus, of blank verse he says : 


| that all esthetic merit apart, the Elizabethan 


memorial . 


dramatists had sound practical reasons for 
clinging to it, first, as being easy to write, 
they having no time to waste; then, as easy to 
learn, the actors having less. But the grand 
dramatic merit of verse, he finds in its being 


by mere rhythm, to fascinate. His most 


that it is at a constant climax: ‘as un- 


/ healthy a condition in a play as fever in a 


human being.’? Apropos of Meredith he 


garded in England, a conscious literary 


| artist.’’ 


ingenious note that he presented “ bei aller | 


Oestlichkeit seiner Wesensart eher ein 
franzdsisches Profil,’ and was ‘‘eher ein 
grosser écrivain als ein grosser Poet.’? The | 


other is Senor E. Giménez Cabellero’s appre- 
ciation of Goya, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the painter’s death. 
haps goes not without some little exaggera- 
tion, for we are invited to see in Goya’s work 
something epoch-making not merely 
Spanish art but also for the whole of Spanish 
society. He makes much of Erasmus as 
source of Goya’s outlook on life—comparable 
here to Cervantes, and the more readily so 
because the Spain of Goya was not far 
removed from the Spain that Cervantes knew. 
If Erasmus contributed the strongest tradi- 
tional element, there was another hardly less 
powerful, which came to him from Voltaire. 
Yet, imbued though he was with foreign 
liberal ideas, and drawn by them to 
characteristic satire and to contempt of the 
Spanish tradition so far as this meant 


for | 


Mr. Allen takes occasion by ‘The Silver 
King’ to record Henry Arthur Jones’s view 
that in writing that play—one of a type he 
would not have chosen but that it was required 
of him—he gained experience in a torm of 


| stage writing which, henceforth, he regarded 


This per- | 


as peculiarly valuable to the young dramatist, 
helping him to acquire the quasi-architectura] 
style essential, so he held, to the construction 
of all serious drama. It is interesting, at the 
close of a penetrating and suggestive review of 
Jones’s work, to find quoted his opinions of 
younger contemporary dramatists. Of Ber- 
nard Shaw Jones thought that he did not 
really love his characters ; of Galsworthy that 
though much to be respected he will not 
always bleed when pricked; of Somerset 
Maugham, that he is technically first among 
present-day dramatists: that is, more skil- 
fully than any other reconciles the joint 
claims of literature and drama. 


HB first article in the May Connoisseur 
addresses itself to a question of very great 
interest, which is seldom discussed, yet must 
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often occur to lovers of art when reflecting on 
the number of canvases produced, and their 
purpose and ultimate destination—the ques- 
tion, we mean, of the formation of a collec- 
tion upon such a system as will give it unity, 
and the distribution of the pictures in a house 
worthy of them. The ideal circumstance for 
pictures is doubtless fine, well-lighted rooms 
in an old historic house—the portraits being 
portraits of the family who are masters there, 
and the other pictures acquisitions made by 
succeeding heads of the house as generations 
go on. But, between that ideal—at its 
most frequent necessarily rare—and the cold 
wall of the public gallery there is, or might 
be, the collection chosen to suit a particular 
house and disposed about it with the loving 
discretion that gives to every picture its due 


in light and surrounding, space and neigh- | 
bourhood. Mr. Frank Rutter describes such | 


a fortunate collection as this—suitably a col- 
lection of eighteenth century pictures— 
assembled by Sir Gomer Berry, 
Chandos House. Mr. Rutter tells us the 
arrangement of the pictures in the several 
rooms, and gives illustrations of many ex- 
amples, and notes on several of them. Sir 
Gomer Berry has, among much else, the Rae- 


burn portrait of the first Marquess of Hast- | 


ings with his charger and his orderly—in 
which the orderly’s face, a splendid piece of 
painting, rather diverts attention from the 
Marquess; Hogarth’s picture, newly re-dis- 
covered and restored to its original beauty, of 
a little girl, Miss Elizabeth Hatch ; Zoffany’s 
‘ Miss Farren as ‘‘ Hermione’’,’ and Francis 
Cotes’s beautiful portrait of “Thomas Cra- 
thorne and his wife Isabel ’—Isabel Swin- 
burne, she was, great-grandaunt of the poet. 

The editor of the Connoisseur, has a charm- 
ing article on ‘ Portraits in Nortolk,’ based 
upon the book by the late Prince Frederick 
Duleep Singh—one of the most remarkable 
examples of archeological and artistic sym- 
pathy transcending race and national tradi- 
tion that could well be found. In this book 
as a result of visits to about two hundred 
houses nearly five thousand items have been 
catalogued — only works of artistic or 
archeological interest having been counted. 
This opens up some idea of what must 
be the unknown riches in the way of 
portraits throughout the whole of England. 
Mr. Grundy begins his article by quoting 
Steele in the Spectator of Dec. 4, 1712: ‘‘ No 
Nation in the world delights so much in 
having their own or Friends’ or Relations’ 
pictures.”’ 


Bart., at 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, May 10. 1729. 


Yefterday died one of the Grooms of the 
Privy-Chamber to his Majefty. The Place, 
which has a Salary of 731. per annum annex’ 
to it, is in the Gift of the Lord Chamberlain 
of his Majefty’s Houfhold. 


On Thurfday laft the Committee of the 
Honourable Houfe of Commons, for infpect- 
ing the Gaols of this Kingdom, were at the 
Marfhalfea. Several Perfons have been ex- 
amin’d upon Oath at the faid Gaol; and it’s 
faid that Mr. Acton, Keeper of that Prifon, 
under Mr. Derby, has been given to know, 
that he will be call’d on to anfwer for his 
Cruelties at the next Affizes for Surry. 


We hear that the Annual Feaft of the 
| Mufical Society at the Caftle-Tavern in 
| Pater-Nofter-Row, will be held at the 
| Bowling-Green Houfe at Putney, on Friday 
| the 6th of June next, when there will be a 
| fine Concert of Mufick on the Water, both in 
the Morning and the Evening, and that on 
Wednefday the 21{t, there will be a Rehear- 


when thofe Gentlemen who are Members are 
the Society, and Subfcribers to the Feaft, will 
| be admitted to the Rehearfal upon producing 
‘their Feaft-Tickets at the Hall-Door, and 


| that each Gentleman will have the Privilege 
of bringing two Ladies. 


We hear that the Penalty for bribing any 
Perfon to vote for a Member to ferve in Par- 
liament, is made 5001. and to be recover’d by 
Action at Common Law. 


The new Church in Spittlefields will foon 
be open’d; and the Commiffioners, for build- 
ing fifty new Churches, have given Orders for 
providing one Bell for calling the People to 
Church, as is done for all the new Churches; 
ag of the Bells to be provided by the 

arifh, 


Wednefday Dr. Mead gave a {plendid En- 
tertainment to Sir Hans Sloan, Dr. Crowe, 


Dr. Tyfon, Dr. Pellit, and many other Phy- 
ficians, at his Houfe in Ormond-Street. 


fal of the faid Mufick at Stationers-Hall, 


Dr. Hulfe, Dr. Wadsworth, Dr. Plumbtree, | 
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lL | eames and a few men still living—that high 
Literary and Historica _ class penmanship has always aroused my 
| admiration. At school we had a writing- 

_ Notes. | master whose efforts—either on paper or on 

the blackboard—-were nothing short of per- 
fect: then, as a youth, the man in the 

AN | OCTOGENARIAN’ Ss Market Place who wrote your name on a 
CALLIGRAPHY. | visiting card ‘‘ like copperplate ’’ was always 

ROBABLY it is because I write such a/ sure of some of my pennies: and, later still, 
“wretched fist’’ myself—without being | the wonderful scribes in the streets of Cairo 
able to claim the classic illegibility of Andrew | earned piastres by transliterating my pe 
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3 
3 
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tronymic into graceful Arabic characters. But 
I would give the palm to Mr. Wm. Burrough 
Hill of Southampton as a Past Master of 
the calligraphic art. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Hill’s venerable age 
—he is looking backward on his eighty-fourth | 
birthday—his hand has lost little or nothing 
of its cunning, as, without difficulty, he can 
write the Lord’s Prayer twice within the 
space of a ‘‘ threepenny bit,’’ or the whole of 
the Peace Pact on a Postage Stamp. 

Mr. Hill is well known in Southampton as 
a connoisseur in the arts and as an antiquar- 
ian: his knowledge of the local history of the 
town and district, and his alert memory, 
make him the court of appeal to all in doubt 
in such matters. 

Mr. Hill’s usual signature is a_ striking 
contrast to his microscopic writing, it is 
what one who runs may read, for it is bold 
and big, unmistakable and unforgeable, and 
is about 44 inches long. 

His gardens are among the unlisted 
sights, and well worth going far to see: they 
contain besides a full-size replica of the 
trilithon of Stonehenge, a correct scale model 
of the mysterious group of stones: and from 
these gardens—when the season has _ been 
kindly, it has been My. Hill’s custom to send 
a trolley load of roses for Queen Alexandra’s 
Rose Day. Mr. Hill has known all South- 
ampton’s local artists and to some of a past 
era he has been that ‘‘ friend in need ”’ the 
proverb tells us about. 

The death of Dr. Wilhelm von Bode makes | 
one of Mr. Hill’s art experiences topical. | 
The notorious Flora bust, on which the great 
art expert gave his benediction, passed 
through Mr. Hill’s hands for twenty shil- 
lings: he was not impressed with its merits | 
though he had known its sculptor—Richard 
Cockle Lucas—intimately. A genius Lucas 
was, and an eccentric one certainly. Mr. | 
Hill once saw him driving on a low cart in | 
the streets of Southampton, standing erect 
with his head through a hole in a blanket, | 
posing as a Roman Senator. On learning that | 
the bust had been purchased for the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Museum, for £8,000, Mr. Hill told | 
the facts of the case to the local represent- 
ative of a London newspaper. When the 
‘“story’’ appeared in print a very irate 
Teuton interviewed Mr. Hill and with true 
Prussian bluster, which connotes scant polite- 
ness, asked him how he dare publish such a 
statement. Having patiently listened to the 
outburst, Mr. Hill produced a photograph of | 
the bust, on the back of which was written 
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“My Flora,’’ by its creator Lucas, and then 
he proceeded to give his visitor some addi- 
tional details to prove his statement, which, 
to give him his due, the German accepted. 
It was quite a different man who, towards the 
end of the talk, begged Mr. Hill to sell the 
photograph to him and who offered a nice 
toll of guineas for the ownership of a photo- 
print intrinsically worth a copper or 
possibly two. 

It is a matter of history that some pieces 
of bed covering—which experts of the South 
Kensington Museum pronounced to be Vic- 
torian—were later found inside the bust, 
where they had been used to eke out and 
support the wax. 

Mr. Hill possesses a collection of sand pic- 
tures which is unique, and IT had the privi- 
lege of describing it in The Connoisseur about 
two years ago. This wonderful gathering 
shows Zobel to have been one of the most 
skilful of copyists; the characteristics of each 
artist is truly reproduced, and whether it was 
West, Stubbs, Rosa di Tivoli, Abraham 
Cooper, or George Morland, their own partic- 
ular manner or ‘‘touch’’ is strong and 
apparent. 

Frep. Lee Carter. 


THE SITE OF THE CHURCHYARD 
OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY.’ 


HERE is this? Why, of course, in the 
churchyard at Stoke Poges, every school- 

boy would tell us, with no show of shyness or 
hesitation. So others than schoolboys held— 
Mason, Mitford, Arnold, Gosse, Tovey, &c. 
But they were and are all wrong; even the 
acceptance by Viscount Grey in May, 1925, 
for public ownership, of the large meadow 


| adjoining Stoke Poges churchyard, the 


“lea ’’ of the poem, was a farce and a topo- 
graphical anachronism, if the recent con- 
tention of Mr. F. G. Stokes be accepted as 


'final.* This is the staggering indictment: 


The chief aspirants are five in number: 
Stoke Poges; Upton, near Slough; Grantchester 
and Madingley, both in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge; and ‘T'hanington, near Canterbury. 
Though to some it may appear a hard saying, 
it may be confidently submitted that had it not 
been for Gray’s intimate association with the 
neighbourhood (of course, a very important 
consideration), there would have heen no rea- 
son for regarding Stoke Poges as a_ likely 
original — if there was an_ original — 


**An Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard. By Thomas Gray. Edited by F. G. 
Stokes. 1929. Oxford. 21s. net. 
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of the poet’s picture. It possesses, in 
fact, no peculiar features on which its claim 
could be at all convincingly based. The tower 
js inconspicuous, being not much higher than 
the root-tree of the nave—in 1702 it was sup- 
plied with a wooden spire; it seems doubtful 
whether it was ever “ ivy- -mantled,’ ’ and there 
is no other tower near. 

The churchyard, situated, as it always has 
been, Within the grounds of a great house, 
would not appear to be aptly semeeted as a 
“neglected spot,’? and the sound of the * cur- 
tew’’ would have to travel all the way from 
Windsor—where no really great bell exists... 
a good case can be made out for the Church- 
yard at Upton, a village close to Slough. 
Grantchester and Mz adingley may be dismissed 
ina few words. ‘Their churchyards and gen- 
eral sitnation fit the poem well enough—the 
curfew is supplied by Cambridge, and both may 
be assumed to have been well known to Gray. 


Their claims cannot be ignored. Thanington 
stands apart from the rest as being the only 
locality in behalf of which direct evidence— 


whatever it may be worth—has been produced 
A formidable fact remains which goes far 
to invalidate the claim of each and all of them. 
It is known that Gray took much interest in 
R. Bentley’s famous illustrations of the Poems 
(1753). Among these designs there are three 
in which the scene of the Elegy is depicted, 
and not one of these conveys the slightest indi- 
cation of any of the rival churches. In each, 
the proximity of the ivied ruins of an ancient 
abbey is plainly shown. 


All these ingenious surmises would have 
been obviated had the poet only inserted 
“Stoke Poges’’ in front of ‘‘ Churchyard,’ 
as many other cognate bothers eliminated if 
authors and publishers would date their books 
and ordinary folks their correspondence. The 
only authentic tit-bits of information on this 
interesting literary puzzle are, I suppose, 
Edmund Gosse’s paragraph in his monograph 
on Gray (1882, p. 96), together with Mason’s : 


The death of his aunt seems to have brought 
to his recollection the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, begun seven years before, within 
sight of the ivy-clustered spire under whose 
shadow she was laid. He seems to have taken 
it in hand again, at Cambridge, in the winter 
of 1749, and tradition, which would fain see 
the poet always writing in the very precincts 
of a churchyard. has f fabled that he wrote some 
stanzas among the tomhs at Grantchester. He 
finished it, however, as he began it, at Stoke 
Poges, giving the last touches to it on the 12th 
of June, 1750. 
whose beginning you have seen long ago,” he 
writes on that day to Horace Walpole, * ‘7 im- 
mediately send it to you. You will, TI hope, look 
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‘Having put an end to a thing 


upon it in the light of a thing with an end to. 
it; a merit that. most of my 
wanted, and are like to want.’ 
_ Mason (Ed. 1820, p. 409) gives this letter 
in full, which supplies the necessary comple- 


writings have 
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ment to the sentence just quoted (by Gosse, 
strangely truncated) ‘ but which this epistle 
I am determined shall not want, when it 
tells you that I am ever yours.’’ 

And at p. 207 Mason observes :— 

About this time [1750] Mr. Gray had put 
his last hand to his celebrated Elegy in the 
Country Churchyard, and had communicated 
it to his friend Mr. Walpole. 

But enough.  Bentley’s illustrations and 
Mr. Stokes’ advocacy of Thanington notwith- 
standing, Stoke Poges (why not Pogis as of 
old?) will refuse to be dethroned from its 
claimantship. 

J. B. McGovern. 

E.S.A.Scot., F.Ph.S. 
Road, Didsbury. 


Redgarth, Clothorn 


VAULT STONES. 


| HERE art yet remaining, neglected, worn, 

broken, and put away in dark corners, 
or used for paving stones, a number of ex- 
tremely valuable stones, technically known as 
vault stones. Their vaiue has not yet been 
fully recognised, and alas! when it is real- 
ized it may be too late! The stones are 
usually of a blue stone like slate, very hard ; 
and all appear to have been made at some 
special place, as the date and style are 
similar. 

I'he stones, from an heraldic point of view, 
have a special importance, as giving impaled 
or quartered arms, and they deserve better 
treatment than to be mere passage pavings, 
as the skill in cutting the hard stone and the 
workmanship are often wonderful. They were 
placed to mark the site of family vaults. 
During church restorations they have been 
moved according to the fancy of some archi- 
tect, away from their original place. Every 
cathedral and large church contains speci- 
mens. Winchester Cathedral has some nearly 
illegible. 

The difficulty about them is that they are 
scarcely suitable, from their weight and size, 
for placing on walls s, though they might be 
clamped upright in side aisles and thus pre- 
served. 

English people seem now-a-days to trouble 
little about such matters. The restless twen- 
tieth century, with its frequent changes of 
residence and want of permanency in tenure, 
accounts for the terribly neglected state of 
memorials to the dead. I can remember 
when the stone-mason was a reguiar feature 
in Cheshire churchyards, but I have never 
seen one engaged in restoring South of Eng- 
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land memorial stones. Here, then, is a hint 
for employment, and a healthy, out-of-door 
work, 

A certain kind of stone is quite unsuitable 
for memorials; it is soft and encourages the 
growth of lichen and moss. Perhaps some 
geologist can give an opinion on tis subject. 
The vault stones I want particularly to save 
are of a hard stone, as a rule, and probably 
South Welsh in origin. 

Our readers will do good work if they will 
examine and describe these vault stones in 
our-columns. During the summer, thousands 


of tourists will visit cathedrals and churches. | 


They might take pocket-books and do valuable 
work by recording what they see, much of 
which is not recorded in local histories, for 
inscriptions on tombs and coats-of-arms have 
been much neglected, and can only be found 
by personal visits at country places. So I 
want to call attention to these heraldic vault- 
stones as a deserving subject for the amateur 
archeologist. 
KE, Cope. 


‘OLONEL THORNTON’S TOUR IN 
SCOTLAND.—The year in which Colonel 
Thomas Thornton (1757-1823) made the tour 
in Scotland, as described in his book, ‘A 
Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts 
of England and great part of the Highlands 
of Scotland,’ published in 1804, is far from 
clear. Hersert MAxwett, who edited 
the re-issue of the book in 1896, suggested 
that the year was 1786, but there is reason to 
believe that, if Thornton first visited the 
north in 1786, he subsequently settled down 
as a shooting tenant. Thus in a letter which 
the Duke of Gordon wrote from Gordon Castle 
on July 21, 1788, to his factor, William Tod— 
I possess a copy of the correspondence bought 
by me last year from a Leicester bookseller— 
it is clear that Thornton rented a shoot from 
his Grace in Pitmain, which is in the parish 
of Kimgussie. 

He writes that ‘‘ Baron ’’ Gordon, that is 
Cosmo Gordon of Cluny, had applied to shoot 
on the Duke’s grounds near Dalwhinnie. Per- 
mission was granted, but the Duke writes :— 

He now means to take up his quarters at Pit- 
mean, which I am rather sorry for, as I had 
some intention of being there myself with a 
friend or two and his being there will make it 
impossible. Could you not persuade him to go 
up to Garviemore, where he will find more 


game than in the neighbourhood of Pitmean? 
JT have not answered his letter, neither could I 
do it, till I shall be informed whether it is a 
house or ‘“ bothie” he proposes to build and 
where the sport lies that he has fixed upon. It 
cannot be near Pitmean as it would interfere 


with Colonel Thornton, and, though I may take 
it upon me to shoot in the Colonel’s absence 
upon his district, I don’t think it would be fair 
to allow any stranger that liberty. 

I may say that the letter as copied speaks 
of ‘‘ Mr. Byron Gordon.’’ That would have 
been the father of Lord Byron, but somebody 
has written in the margin ‘‘ Baron ’”’ for 
think it unlikely Captain 
Byron was ever in this district. 

It is also probable that Thornton may have 
been in Scotland later than this, for in June, 
1801, he was sued by McLean for £45, the 
alance of a bill for fishing-tackle and expense 
in search of hawks and other wild birds in 
Scotland in 1796. McLean won the case. 
The Colonel, who was pugnacious, reprinted a 
a statement from the Morning Post about the 
case (8vo. i p. 4), which will be found in the 
British Museum. 

J. M. Buttocn. 


GANDBACH SURNAMES. — Some years 

ago, when the population of Sandbach, 
Cheshire, stood at 5,600, I found that there 
were as many as 700 different surnames there, 
giving an average of only eight persons (or 
two families) with the same name. When 
searched into, and classified, 470 appeared to 
have been originally place-names, 150 patron- 
ymics (i.e. derived from the personal name 
of one of the parents), and sixty occupa- 
tional. Seventy were nicknames and forty 
were untraceable. Of course, the origin of 
many was capable of more than one explana- 
tion. Some of the appareritly occupational 
names may originally have been nicknames, 
and among the place-names are included what 
might rather be called ‘‘ spot-names,’’ denot- 
ing as they did the particular part of the 
town where the man lived, or the deserted 
child was found; such as Green. As an 
indication of the shortness of the distances 
travelled by people in olden times, it may be 
mentioned that of the other place-names, 
seventy-five were from Cheshire, sixty-three 
from Lancashire, fifty from Yorkshire, thirty. 
six from Staffordshire, twenty-three from 
Derbyshire, twenty from Shropshire, and 
only a hundred from all the other parts 
of the world put together. Ten place-names 
were French; mainly from Normandy. 

In the study of this subject, ‘‘sign- 
names,” though they may perhaps be classed 
as nicknames or spot-names, deserve special 
mention. In olden times not merely inns but 
nearly all shops displayed a pictorial sign. 
The first John Lamb may have been so called 
because his home was at the sign of the Lamb. 
The termination ‘‘er’’ did not always denote 
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agency, 


So the first Bridgers or Churchers lived next | and part of Fulham 


to a bridge or a church, the Parkers ged 
close to a park, and many a Falconer and | 


but often ‘‘ residence at ov near.’’ | Place, Ixworth Place, Marlborough Street, 


Road. 
(4) Denman Street, Golden Square. A 


step towards solving the West End parking 


Harper lived at the sign of the Falcon or problem has been taken by the erection of a 


the Harp. 
Ernest HaMppeNn-Cook. 


Weaste, Salford, Lancs. 


ye BULL IN A CHINA SHOP.’’—I came | 
across the following item in the London | 
Packet for March 17-19, 1773, and thought it 
of interest. Is it the source or an example 
of our popular “ bull in a china shop ’’? | 
This morning an over drove bullock rushed | 
into the china-shop of Miss Powell, opposite | 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, where he frigh- 
tened the lady into an : ee fit, and broke 
a quantity of glass and china. 
A. I. P. Woop. 


AVENUE FREDERIC  FORT- 
HUNY, MONTMORENCY.—My friend 

M. Pascal Forthuny lives at the Villa 
“Fred,’’ Avenue Frédéric Forthuny, Mont- 
morency, Seine-et-Oise. Both the house and 
the street are named after his son, an air- 
man who lost his life during the war. To, 
live in a street named after one’s son must | 
be a very exceptional experience. | 
THrEoporE BESTERMAN. | 


HANGING LONDON.—(1) 73, Cheapside. | 
Somewhat doubtfully said to have been | 
designed by Wren for Sir William Turner, 
Lord Mayor, 1668-9, and long known as ‘‘ The | 
Old Mansion House,’’ afterwards Tegg’s the | 
bookseller, this house is to be modernised for | 
Barclay’s Bank, but the fine old staircase | 
will be preserved in the Victoria and Albert | 
Museum, and it is pictured in the Sunday | 
Times, 14 April, p. 16. The Alexandra) 
Orphanage offices, which were here for nearly | 
sixty years, have now been removed to 54-40, | 
Ludgate Hill. 

(2) Upper Phillimore Terrace, Kensington. 
A portion of this is to be rebuilt. The 
terrace was designed by the Brothers Adam, | 
and called ‘‘ Dishclout Row ’’ by George III | 
(? why). A picture is in the Sunday Times, 
21 April, p. 18. 

(3) Chelsea. Fourteen acres lying roughly | 
between King’s Road, Brompton Road, and | 
Sloane Street are to be remodelled. The 
streets involved include Rawlings Street, 


| 


| ** motor-hotel ’’ housing 500 cars, opened on 
|27 Mar. It covers 10,000 square feet, has 


six concrete floors and road direct to the 
basement and first floor. Lifts also convey 
motor-cars and passengers to all floors. A 
machine automatically registers the date and 
time each car enters the garage. 

(5) City Police Headquarters, 26, Old 
Jewry. This is to be rebuilt. Erected 1725, 
and taken over by the police in 1841. A view 
of the exterior is in the Sunday Times, 23 
Sept., 1928, p. 18. The house contains some 
fine oak panelling and an old staircase; these 
will be preserved in the new building, and 
are pictured in the Sunday Times, 31 Mar., 
p. 12. In Strype’s maps (1720 and 1725) 
the site is occupied by Mr. Parole’s house, 
and in Ogliby and Morgan (1677) by Bane’s 
Court. During alterations the police office 


‘will be at 57, Gresham Street. 


J. ARDAGH. 


HE MAURETANTIA.—In the May Nine- 

teenth Century and After is an article by 
Captain Geoffrey Parratt, which in one 
of its closing paragraphs sounds the praises 
of the Mauretania. Built by Swan Hunter 
on the Tyne, and having run her trials in 
1908, she is still, at the age of twenty-one, 
doing 25 knots with ease. At seventeen, 
having been altered to burn oil instead of coal, 
she actually increased her speed, and in 
August, 1924, crossed from New York to 
Cherbourg at an average 26.25 knots—nearly 
a quarter of a knot better than her previous 
best. She can still show her heels to any 
ocean liner afloat and Captain Parratt thinks 
that though her achievements will probably 
at last be beaten, her twenty-one years of 
supremacy are not likely ever to be 
challenged. Indeed, any record of length of 
supremacy will soon be venerable if it holds 
for as much as a year or two. This seems 
worthy of a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ 


INCHESTER CATHEDRAL. — The 
modern brasses in this Cathedral are 
some of them almost illegible, having been 


Cadogan Street, Orford Street, Little Orford | lacquered and the lacquer having perished. 
Street, Leverett Street, Denyer Street, Green | This is serious, for the brasses are likely to 
Street, Draycott Avenue, Sloane Avenue, | suffer injury unless some other mode of pre- 
Elystan Place, Elystan Street, Norman | serving them is speedily discovered. 

Street, Francis Street, Makins Street, Lucan | H.-R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UERIES FROM * SKETCHES BY BOZ.’ 

‘ Sketches by Boz,’ by Charles Dickens, 

was }-ublished in 1836, but some of the chap- 

ters appeared in periodicals as early as 1833. 

Reading them to-day, less than a century 

afterwards, it is remarkable how many refer- 

ences are incomprehensible to the modern 
mind. 

The ‘‘ parish beadle’’ is unknown to us. 
His seat in church was ‘ta mahogany 
bracket, erected expressly for him at the top 
of the aisle.’’ Do any such seats still exist ? 


The ‘Curate’? was provided with a 
“watchbox on wheels . to perform the 
funeral service in, in wet weather.’’ What 


was this strange contrivance, and was it in 
general use? 

When the said curate became consumptive, 
he was presented with ‘‘ black currant jam 
and lozenges, elastic stockings, waistcoats, 
bosom friends, and warm stockings.’”’ What 
were ‘‘ bosom friends ’’ ? 

The house of *‘ The Old Lady ”’ is described 
as having the carpet ‘‘ covered with brown 
Holland, the glass and picture frames . . . 
carefully enveloped in yellow muslin.’? When 
the pew-opener (another obsolete personage) 
ushered ‘‘the old lady’’ into church, she 
‘dropped a respectful curtsey, and shut ‘the 
door.”’ When did women first undertake 
this duty, and when were they abolished ? 

Dr. Dawson, a surgeon, displays outside his 
residence ‘‘a large lamp with a different 
colour in each pane of glass.’”’ Was this 
customary in the medical profession ? 

The sketch entitled ‘ Our Next-door Neigh- 
bour’ opens with an interesting dissertation 
on door-knockers, such as the ‘‘ convivial 
lion,” the ‘‘ heavy, ferocious looking fellow,”’ 
the “‘little pert Egyptian knocker, with a 
long thin face, a pinched up nose, and a very 
sharp chin,’’ and finally deals with the “‘ new 
kind of knocker, without any face at all, 
composed of a wreath, depending from a hand 
or small truncheon.’’ In Eaton Square, 
‘““then just building,’’ we are told that 
““bells were fast becoming the rule, and 
knockers the exception.’’ Had door-bells not 
been in use previously in London? 

In a picture of London by night it is noted 
that ‘‘a partially-opened bedroom window 
here and there bespeaks the heat of the 
weather,’’? and that the ‘‘ dim scanty flicker 
of the rush light . denotes the chamber 


of watching or sickness.” 
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Now-a-days we breakfast off bread delivered 
on the previous day. In Dickens’s time jp 
the early morning ‘‘ the baker’s shops in town 
are filled with servants and children waiting 
for the drawing of the first batch of rolls,” 

Apparently beer was retailed, like muffins, 
from door ta door at 9 o’clock at night, the 
purveyor thereof carrying ‘* a lantern in front 
of his tray.”’ When did this custom cease? 

The “clicking of pattens on the slippery 
and uneven pavement ’’ has not been heard by 
this generation of Londoners. “* Carpet 
bags’’ are now unknown. So are “ Peter. 
sham greatcoats,’’ knee smalls ’’ (worn by 
cab-drivers), Belcher neckerchiefs,’’ ‘‘beaver 
gloves ’’ or Berlin gloves.”’ 

“Gilt gingerbread,’’ ‘* band-boxes and 
“yeticules ’? are no more. We can no longer 
purchase ‘‘pen’orths of pickled Salmon 
(fennel included),’’ nor cigars “‘ two a penny, 
in a regular authentic cigar box, with a 
lighted tallow candle in the centre’’ (what 
was this contrivance ?), 

The Boarding House’’ had ‘‘ meat-safe- 
Icoking blinds’? in the parlour windows. 
Do these still exist anywhere ? 


P. 


{JHEVALIER TAYLOR, OCULIST 

' (1703-72): MSS. WANTED.—I should 
be glad of information regarding manuscripts 
written by John Taylor, notorious in his time 
as an oculist who advertised in the most 
blatant manner, to the disgust of his pro- 
fessional contemporaries. In spite of 
irregular practices he was successful in becom- 
ing oculist to Queen Anne, and to most of 
the crowned heads of Europe, who, in common 
with our own Royalty, appear to have had a 
weakness for the ministrations of quacks and 
pretenders. 

I have knowledge of a letter from Taylor 
to Sir Hans Sloane in the British Museum, 
and of a manuscript in which Taylor describes 
the malady of one of his patients, a Russian 
Princess, named Narishin or Nariskin. If 
someone learned in the royal houses of Russia 
in the eighteenth century would kindly indi- 
cate the correct spelling of this lady’s name, 
one of my difficulties would be resolved. 


S. Woop. 


FISHER: BOYDELL.~-Lord Fisher in the 
first chapter of his ‘ Records’ makes the 
following statement :— 


” 


My godfather, Major Thurlow (of the 90th 
foot) was “ best man”? at my Mother’s wedding 
and very full of her beauty  then—she was 
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very young—possibly it was the “ Beauté du 
diable.” 


her lite! One grandfather had been an officer 
under Neilson at ‘Trafalgar and the other a 
Lord Mayor! He was hkoydell, the very cele- 
brated engraver. He left his fortune to my 
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She had just emerged from the City | 
of London, where she was born and had spent | 
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HYSICIAN - GENERAL AT OUDH: 
H.E.1.C.8.—-Information desired of the 
work of the H.E.1.C. service, and especially 
if there is any record of the duties of a 
Physician-General at the court of the King of 


| Gudh. 


grandmother, but an alien Speculator (a_ 
scoundrel) robbed her of it. My Mother’s , 
father had, I believe, some vineyards in 


Portugal, of which the wine pleased William 
the Fourth, who, IL was told, came to his 
country house at Bond Street to 
taste it!” 

Again he says :— 

I don’t think the Fishers at all enjoyed my 
father (who was a Captain in the 78th High- 
landers) marrying into the Lambes! 

These passages are difficult to understand. 
John Boydell, Alderman, Lord Mayor and 
engraver, left no children by his wife, who 
was a Miss Elizabeth Lloyd (see ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’), and he left most of 
his property to his niece, Mrs. Mary Nicol, 
wife of Mr. George Nicol, who co-operated 
with him in his publications, and to his sister, 


149 New 


Mrs. Maria Marguitta Thomas (née 
Boydell). His nephew and partner, Mr. 


Josiah Boydell, at one time an Alderman, 
left his property to his wife, Jane. 

Doubtless there is some connection between 
Lord Fisher and the Boydell family, but how 
it arises, T am unable to discover. TI should 
be grateful for any information which would 
throw light on the subject. 


Joun L. S. Hatton. 


OAN BASSET.—Who was Joan Basset, 

daughter of Ralph, Lord Basset, and wife 

of Sir John Stourton of Preston and Stavor- 
dale, Wilts, living 1363. She was mother 
of Edith Stourton, who married John Beau- 
champ of Bletsoe, ('o. Beds, who died 
1412. The entry occurs in the seize quartiers 
of King Henry VII, at foot of p. 2, in the 
Volume of Seize Quartiers of Kings and 
Queens of England by G. EK. C. and G. W. 
Watson, reprinted from The Genealogist, 
1896. Ralph Basset of Drayton, d. 1299, 
Ralph Basset of Sapcote, d. 1326, or Ralph 
Basset of Weldon, d. 1341-2, might either of 
them fit the date. Basset of Drayton is im- 
probable, as Joan would then be a great-aunt 
of the last Ralph of that line, who died 
sy. and thus in her issue a co-heir. Joan 


being an ancestress of the Lords Stourton and | 


Lords St. John of Bletsoe, her identity is 
probably known. 

Frank F. CHurcHILt. 
Road, Rosebank, Cape ‘Town. 


Chapel 


A Mr. W. Panton, of an Aberdeen family, 
was attached as physician-general at that 
court, L believe. He retired in 1840, and died 
in 1848 at Tunbridge Wells. 

H. V. Panron. 


NNE SKELHORNE.—She was living in 
Acton, Cheshire, in 1758 (20 July). She 
married at that date. I am informed that 
no one of that name had previously lived in 
that parish or the neighbourhood, and the 
name is not known there now. Could any 
reader help me to find out from what part 
of the country she is likely to have come, so 
that [ can make enquiries there as to her 
parentage ? 


I. G. RADCLIFFE. 


ASTISTS : INFORMATION DESIRED.— 
I should be glad of any particulars con- 
cerning the following artists: G. Palton 
(oils); Juan del Castello (oils); J. Manners 
(oils)—not W. Manners, R.B.A.; E. Hurgitt 
(or Hargitt) ? RIL; J. Jackson (water- 
colours)—not T. W. Jackson. 
H. C. Roscoe. 
()SSIAN. — Would any reader who can. 
kindly supply information (1) about any 
editions of Ossian’s Poems (Macpherson’s 
translation) published between 1773 (Mac- 
pherson’s second) and the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
edition ’’ of 1792, particularly including this 
last. 1 should be glad of date, publishers, 
format, editor, order of poems, &c. Or (2) 
if any bibliography of Ossian has been com- 
piled. I should be grateful for details of it. 
s. 


OBERT FULKE GREVILLE (1751-1827). 
—TI should be glad to get into touch with 
anyone possessing diaries, and manuscripts 
of. or letters to or from, the above, who for 
many years was Equerry and Groom of the 
Bedchamber to George ITT. 
F. McKuo Brapon. 


URGESS AT VENICE.—Does the tomb of 
Elizeus Burgess still exist in Venice, and 
if so what is the coat-of-arms on it ? 
E. E. Cope. 
Berks. 


Finchampstead Place, 
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D IPLOMATIC SERVICE TEMP. 
WILLIAM III.—How was a Foreign 

Minister or British Representative appointed 

under William III? 


E. E. Corer. 
UCKRIDGE OF BASILDON.—Pedigree 
wanted. 
E. E. Cops. 
IRTHDATES (DAYS OF MONTH) 


WANTED.—I am very anxious to dis- | 


cover the exact day of the month (and the 
month itself) when the following historical 
personages were born: — Cardinal Wolsey; 
Queen Elizabeth ; Napoleon Bonaparte; Pope 
Pius IX 

G. PickTHALL. 


‘7 IBRO DE BUEN AMOR.’ —I am 
anxious to trace the translation from 
the Spanish into English of a poem entitled 
as above (The Book of Good Love). The 
author of the original was a Spanish priest, 
Juan Ruiz, also known as Arcipreste de Hita, 
who lived in the fourteenth century. ‘The 
poem deals with the morals of his time. 

I was given to understand that Longfellow 
had translated it, but I cannot find it in any 
of the popular editions of his collected poems, 

Would any reader kindly let me know 
whether Longfellow was indeed the author 
of the translation, or if any other poet trans- 
lated it? 

I should like to know where I could obtain 
the translation. 

T. KeEtry. 


FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

RESIDENT ABROAD. — William 
Byrd’s complaint, quoted at ante p. 310, s.v. 
“ Memorabilia,’ that his name has been left 
out of the yearly list of the Royal Society, 
of which he has the honour to be one of “‘ the 
Ancientist Members,’’ and his supposing 
that his long absence has caused the secre- 
taries to rank him as dead, suggests to me 
to enquire what proportion of Fellows of the 
Royal Society, throughout its history, have 
settled abroad, whether in our own Colonies 
or in other countries. Have any of the 
Fellows, during its first hundred years, been 
of colonial birth ? 


ORSES AND WOLVES.—Somewhere in 
Pliny—and I believe also somewhere in 
£lian—there is mention of horses being 
benumbed when following in the track of 


ences, and still more obliged for any notes op 
this subject. Is it a piece of folk-lore—ang 
if so, where did it originate? Or is it 
piece of natural history ? 

L. 


ARTILLERY IN MEDIAVAL INDIA~ 

In the history of the fourteenth century 
| Wars of the Deccan mention is made of guns, 
| Whence would these have been procured at 
_ that early date? 

I would also ask, as a separate question, 
_whether, in any commercial archives, 
_accounts remain showing that European 
firms supplied India with munitions of war 
, at any dates prior to the establishment of the 
| English in India. 

Where could I find any account of early 
| trade in guns and munitions generally 
| between any European country and Asia? 
| H. F. 


AS GUIDES.—A correspondent ad- 
vises me that a famous Greek _ story 
describes a hero, landing on a strange shore, 
who is guided to his appointed destination by 
following a milk-white cow. I shall be glad 
| of references to any other stories, traditional 
or otherwise, of cows acting as _ guides to 
adventurers or travellers. 


R. Hepcer WaALttace. 


JRECKERS’ USE OF COWS. — It is 
stated that wreckers in the Scilly Islands 
used to attach lanterns to the horns of cows, 
pastured in the darkness, so that the waving 
of lights might attract seamen, thinking they 
were signals asking for help. Are there 
tales in other areas of cows used by 
wreckers ? 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


.°o AND WORDS OF ORIGINAL 
WAN legresig os years ago I came across 
in some Spanish book, certainly prior to the 
last century, some verses, one of which pleased 
me so much that I translated it as follows. 
the sense is precisely the same, can any reader 
put me on the track of the lost original and the 
name of its author? 
As the leaves of the tree fall, 
Playthings of the wind, 
So the illusions of the heart 
An equal loss shall find. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who is the writer of 
the following, and from what poem is it 
taken? 
Love is of the nature of a burning glass, 
Held in one hand at first. ete. 


wolves. 


I should be obliged for the refer- 


F. H. B, SatcuHe.. 
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JOHNSON’S COURT : ITS NAME. 
(clvi. 227, 270, 288). 


Be following brief extract from a case 
in the Fire Decrees serves to explain 
the origin of the name Morecroft’s Court in 
Ogilby and Morgan’s Map, 1677. 

Fleet Street — Johnson’s Court — Edward 
Smith, Esq., Petitioner, v. John Morecroft, 
gent., and John and William Morecroft his 
sons.—John Morecroft the father was seised 
of all that Garden .. . in the parish of St. 
Dunstan in the West in or neere the Backside 
of a Court then called Johnsons Court neere 
the Horne Taverne [now Anderton’s Hotel]. 
It was demised to Thomas Bates in 1664 by 
John Morecroft, The will of John More- 
croft, apothecary, is quoted in the Calendar 
of Court of Husting Wills, ii. p. 768, dated in 
1652, by which he left his property in the 
parish of St. Dunstan’s to his sons Richard 
and William, and, to the former, £3,000. 
To his son John, £2,000. Presumably he or 
his sons built houses in the district. Hatton, 
1708, gives: ‘‘ Moorcrofts Court, see John- 
son’s Court.”’ 

Noble, in ‘Memorials of Temple Bar,’ 
1869, p. 80, was probably correct in suppos- 
ing that the court derived its name from 
Thomas Johnson. He quotes the burial 


entry of Mary, the wife of Thomas Johnson, | 
from the registers of St. Dunstan’s West, and | 


adds this note: — ‘‘ This Thomas Johnson, 


citizen and merchant taylor, was a worthy | 


parish official, and one of the Common Coun- 
cil from 1598 till his death in 1626. He was 
a benefactor to St. Dunstan’s, and from him 
I suppose Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, to 
be named.’’ On p. 152, he wrote: ‘‘In the 
reign of Elizabeth, Lord Berkeley lodged at 
the house of Thomas Johnson in Fleet 


Street.’” In 1647, Noble refers to burials 
“out of Mr. Johnson’s Court in Fleet 
Street.’’ Probably Johnson’s predecessor 


there obtained a grant of land belonging to 
the old church at the time of the Reforma- 
tio and Thomas Johnson ‘‘ developed ”? it— 
to use the modern phrase. 

K. Rocers. 


Mr. T. C. Noble, the author of ‘ Memorials 
of Temple Bar,’ wrote from intimate know- 
ledge of Fleet Street, his parents living at No. 
79 there until 1851. The following extract 
from his book may, therefore, be of interest : 


It was long asserted that Dr. Johnson, who 
lived at No. 7, in Johnson’s Court, 1765-76, gave 
it name. But I find it mentioned at Jeast a 
century and a half previous. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Lord Berkeley lodged at the house 
of Thomas Johnson in Fleet Street, who, I find, 
was 4 “citizen and merchant taylor,” a worthy 
parish official, and one of the common couneli 
from 1598 till his death in 1626. He was a bene- 
factor to the parish of St. Dunstan, and one 
of the celebrated Johnsons of Fleet Street. * 
In the registers of St. Dunstan’s in 1647, I find 
burials out of Mr. Johnson’s Court in Fleet 
Street. 

* Tn 1587 a Dr. Johnson living in Fleet Street 
had his house searched for Papists. 

W. H. 


The quotation from ‘A Literary Man’s 
London,’ by C. G. Harper (1926), cited by 
your correspondent at the last reference, pro- 
vides allusions to Johnson’s Court in 1622 
and 1647 and laments that ‘‘ history does not 


| tell us who the other Johnson was.’’ Wheat- 
| ley’s edition of Cunningham is equally 
| reticent on the subject, but W. G. Bell’s 
| ‘Fleet Street in Seven Centuries’ (1912) 

| gives the answer that your original querist 


required :—‘‘ Johnson’s Court preserves the 
name of an Elizabethan civic worthy— 
Thomas Johnson, citizen and merchant 


taylor, and one of the City Corporation from 
1598 till his death in 1629.’ Similar in- 
‘formation is given by Mr. Beresford 
| Chancellor in his ‘Annals of Fleet Street,’ 
| likewise published in 1912. 

Amprose Hrat. 


Beaconsfield. 


/QWALLOWING THE MOON (clv. 258, 
374).—The idea that dogs or some other 

| animals are the causers of eclipses appears to 
, have been partaken by various people of 
different races. So in the ‘ Viaggi di Pietro 

| della Valle,’ Brighton, 1843, vol. ii. p. 338. 
|a description is given of the inhabitants of 
Aleppo endeavouring to recover the moon 
from her eclipse by beating metals and rais- 
ing uproars, in the belief that thus they could 
scare away a monstrous animal that was then 
injuring her. Likewise in South America, 
“The Chiquitos thought the moon was hunted 
across the sky by huge dogs, who caught and 
tore her till her light was reddened and 
quenched by the blood flowing from her wounds, 
and then the Indians, raising a frightful howl 
and lamentation, would shoot across into the 
sky to drive the monsters off .. . In the Tupi 
language the proper description of a _ solar 
eclipse is... ‘ Jaguar has eaten sun.’ On the 
northern continent, again, some savages 
believed in a great sun-swallowing dog .. .”— 
Fh ge Primitive Culture,’ 2nd a vol. i., pp. 


The Malays consider the eclipses of the sun 
or moon as the outward and visible sign of 
the devouring of those bodies by a sort of 
gigantic dragon or dog, and imagine that 
they will frighten the monster away by mak- 
ing a sufficient din (Skeat, ‘ Malay Magic,’ 
1900, p. 11). ‘The Semang, too, hold the 
eclipses to be due to the attempt of a gigantic 
serpent or dragon to enfold or swallow the 


obscured luminary (Skeat and Blagden, 
‘Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula,’ 
1906, vol. ii. p. 203. ‘The Menik Kaien 


opine the eclipse of the moon (female) to be 
caused by the sun (male), who is jealous of 
her and sends a kind of large butterfly or 
moth to attack her; whence the lunar eclipse 
is called ‘‘ butterfly swallow’’ (Evans, 
‘Religion, Folk-lore, and Custom in British 


North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula,’ 
1925, p. 155). And, according to ‘the 


Mangaians, Tuanui-Ka-rere, a demon from 
the east, and Tangiia-Ka-rere, a demon from 
the west, respectively eclipse the moon and 
the sun by swallowing them up (Gill, ‘ Myths 
and Songs from the South Pacific,’ 1876, 
p. 47). 

Thus we see the dog stigmatized here and 
there as an occasioner of the eclipses. But, 
in a part of Caucasus, an opinion obtains 
quite contrarily. In his letter to Nature, 
vol. cxxil. p. 845, Dec. 1, 1928, Mr. Ivanov 
writes :— 

The Karacaians believe that on the moon 
there is a handsome girl guarded by two dogs. 
The evil spirit Zemilahz. whose mouth is so 
large that when opened the lower lip lies on 
the earth and the upper on the sky, wants to 
devour her; but he can do this only when the 
girl and the dogs are asleep. He watches this 
moment to swallow the moon with the girl and 
the dogs. Thus begins the eclipse. The 
Karacaians help the girl to be saved by means 
of shooting, shouting and prayers. All the 
noise, they believe, must awaken — the dogs, 
which on their part, will wake up the girl. 
The girl being awakened, she is beyond the 
power of Zemilatiz, who is then obliged to dis- 
eharge the moon. 

KumMuGusu 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


IR JOHN COTTON (clvi. 112, 506). — 
William Cotton of Crakemarsh, Co. 
Staffs, was the son of Walter Cotton of Crake- 
marsh by Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Yonge of Caynton, Co. Salop: he was bap- 
tized at Edgmund, Co. Salop, his mother’s 
home, on 11 Aug., 1602, and died in Decem- 
ber, 1641: he married Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Colt of Rotherham, Co. Ebor, and 


Rowland Cotton, his eldest son, succeeded 
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him at Crakemarsh, and was aged 39 on 29 
April, 1664, when he entered his pedigree at 
Sir William Dugdale’s Visitation. The 
Visitation in question was printed as Vol. y, 
of the Salt Society’s publications in 1884 


G, 
QICANDER (clvi. 298). —- Yes. In the 
Emperor Baber’s famous memoirs 


Alexander the Great is referred to under 
Sikandar-i-Filkas’’ and Baber mentions 
several Sultans of that name. He also refers 
to the claim of the family of the Shah of 
Badakhshan to be descended from the great 
King. 

Yule, in his ‘ Marco Polo,’ says: ‘ This 
pedigree (i.e. from Alexander) is or was 
claimed by the chiefs of Kavategin, Darwaz, 
Roshan, Shignan, Wakhan, Chitral, Gilgit, 
Swat, and Khapolor in Balti.’’ 


H. Hannen. 


jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD: ARMS 

(elvi, 264, 302).—Since writing the note 
at the last reference I have possessed myself 
of a copy of “The Arms and Blazons of the 
Colleges of Oxford, by Dr. F. P. Barnarn 
and Major T. Shepard, recently published 
by the Oxford University Press. On p. 44 
Dr. Barnarp discusses the arms of this 
College. He says: 


There is no evidence that Price was 
armigerous, nor does the College shield 


resemble any known armorials of Price or Rice, 
in any of the latter’s various forms. ... The 
origin of the charges on the shield is, so tar, 
unknown. The field, originally azure, 
settled down to rert, though not without con- 
flicting usage. ‘The former appears as late as 
1780 (Edmondson), the latter as early as 1731 
(College Statutes). The stags, also, have not 
been without their difficulties though to a less 
degree: in Edmondson they are or, in Gutch’s 
edition of Wood, 1786, they are argent. 


A. R. Bayrey. 


‘HLOROFORM (elvi. 297).—The use in 
childbirth of the anaesthetic discovered 

by Sir James Simpson met at first with some 
bitter opposition. There were people foolish 
enough to assert that it would be a wicked 
attempt to fly in the face of Providence, 
and evade the primeval curse pronounced on 
woman in Gen. iii. 16: “In sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children.’ To this a 
delightfully crushing reply was immediately 
forthcoming. ‘*‘ We know that the Almighty 
approves of the use of anaesthetics. For in 
Gen. ii. 21, it is distinctly recorded that when 
He was about to perform a painful operation 
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9 on 29 on Adam by removing one of his ribs in| According to a correspondent in the Sunday 
ligree at order to provide him with a helpmeet, He | Times this saying was used before Samuel 
1. The | .aysed a deep sleep to fall on him.’’ In the Butler’s time, viz., by Cervantes in * Don 
| Vol. y, Times for Dec. 16, 1849, onwards, various Quixote,’ Book IV, Ch. x.; by Thomas 


1884 birth-announcements were accompanied by | Middleton in ‘ Blurt, Master Constable,’ Act 
Y. &: the words, ‘‘ under the alleviating, charming IIT, Sc. iii.; and by Ben Jonson in a ‘Tale 
influence of chloroform.’’ This was two years of a Tub,’ Act LV, Se. iit. 
In the | after Sir James Simpson’s discovery. Murret 
memoirs E. H.C 
de . . 

Under ()LDAKER (clvi. 297).—Tom Oldaker, the 

huntsman, probably belonged to a family 


entions [RANGES OF NAMB (elvi. 136, 172, 216, 
0 refers / 303).—The great majority of surnames long settled at Fladbury, Worcestershire, 
Shah of | were originally place-names. It is even said’ where there is a family vault. 


e great | that in all Europe there is scarcely a town In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
or village the name of which has not become centuries, the Oldakers were in the corn trade. 
This | a family name. If this is so the word RB. O’ Hana Borc«. 


or was | “Naughtiboy ’’ mentioned by Mr. Mancuie 

Jarwaz, | may prove to have been an attempt to give | Sz REET NUMBERS IN LONDON (elvi. 
Gilgit, | am English form to Malbo, the name of a © 264, 304, 323).—In a letter written in 1781 
village with 524 inhabitants, near Pierrefort, (Gilbon mentions No. 8 Downing Street 


‘NEN, Cantal, France. But I do not know whether (<[.etters,’ ii. 4). and on Jan. 17, 1783, ue 

there is any actual evidence of the existence cays “ that No. 7 Bentinck-strect is the best 
ARMS | of Malbo as a surname. house in the world.”’ (‘ Letters,’ ii. 32). But 
1€ note Hucuenor. it does not appear that he ever headed his 


myself | «mock SURE” (clvi. 279, 320).—This ex- | letters with the number. At the time that he 


of the pression, spelt as a single word, is given | was taking the house at the end of 1772 he 
ARNARD by Ernest Weekley refers to 1t as Lady Rous’s, and it would 
blished of Waters hardly seem that this and others that he 
p. 4 En fish? “(1921 1st edition) tle pra ves as looked at were numbered then. See ‘ The 
f this ~ Letters of Edward Gibbon,’ Prothero, 113 sqq. 
ele Earlier in serious and dignified sense, and D. M. Low. 


aed used objectively, which makes derivation from | ,. 
shield cock doubtful. Can it be for God sure? See | OU WAS” (clyi. 135, 197, 234, 301).— 


. . 
r Rice, | cock-and-pie [This archaic oath is explained as | Writing in July or August, 1783, 


ne ~ Cock, a euphemism for God, and pie, the | Gibbon has: ‘‘Is it the apartment on the 

has ground floor from whence you was expelled 

way many strange oaths of the nord century in | by odours?’ (‘ Letters,” ii. 60). 

be 1731 which cock is substituted for God. | D. M. Low. 

wi Whoso dwelleth under that secret thing, and | 

“a less = oS Pg shall be cock-sure for ever- | ILLIAM DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

Epwakrp BENSLY. SON OF QUEEN ANNE (clvi. 296).— 

The answer to your correspondent’s query is 

LEY. SMELL A RAT *: ORIGIN OF | that this prince died in Juiy, 1700, and that 
: PHRASE (clvi. 295).—In reply to the his mother (Queen Anne) did not succeed to 

se suggestion that this proverbial saying may be | the Crown until March, 1702. 


overed traced to a remark made by a dying man 1n | 
| Some 1643 and recorded in a very rare pamphlet 


oolish of 1663, it may be observed that the phrase THER “ NOTES AND QUERIES ” (clyv. 


L. F. C. E. 


vicked | existed in the sixteenth century. See the : 

dence, and Professor Weekley’s ‘ Etymo- ig 

ed on logical Dictionary of Modern English.’ The The Statesman newspaper of Calcutta has 


for some time past included about two 


te Professor Skeat once warned us against | .jumns of “Notes and Queries” in its 


us a popular etymologies which depended on a Ss 

iately story. ‘a. similar may H. Buttock (Capt.) 
ighty | necessary when attempts are made to derive : wr 

or in popular sayings of a general character from JANE NICOLSON, OF LOCKHART’S 
when | some particular occurrence. ‘SCOTT ’ (clvi. 190, 230).—The remarks 


Epwarp BeEnsLy. of Mr. James SEToON-ANDERSON at the second 
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reference need correction. 
being rector of that parish. 


She died Nov. 16, 1712. 


William Nicolson was consecrated Bishop 
of Carlisle (not of Londonderry), in 1702. 
It was in 1718 that he was translated to the 
Bishopric of Derry. In 1726/7 he was ele- 
vated to the Archbishopric of Cashel, but he 
died on Feb. 14 of that year, before taking 


possession of his new See. 


Nicolson and Burn’s ‘History,’ Vol. ii, 


p- 296, 


This Bishop was of Cumberland 

is 
Joseph Nicholson, was son 
and heir of Joseph Nicolson, of Averas Holme, 
in the said county, gentleman, by his wife, 
Radigunda Scott, heiress to an estate at _ 
whic 
estate yet continues in Catherine, eldest sur- 
viving daughter of the said Bishop Nicolson. 
daughter of John 


both by his father’s and mother’s side. 
father, the Rev. 


Bicom, in the parish of Stanwix 


His mother was Mary, 
Brisco, of Crofton, esquire. 


This shows that the Bishop had issue. 


About 1760 a John Nicolson, probably a son 
of the Bishop, was the lessee of the Linstock 
Stanwix and he 


estate in the parish of 
repaired and modernised the castle. 
James Walter Brown, 


staying in company with Miss Jane Nicolson, 


granddaughter of Bishop Nicolson, is well- 


known.”’ 


I think James Walter Brown to be too 
careful a writer to blunder over Jane Nicol- 


son’s relationship to Bishop Nicolson. 
H. Askew. 


NN SIGN: BULL AND SPECTACLES 

(clvi. 265).—Are there two inns with this 
strange sign in Staffordshire? I ask this 
because Charles Masefield, ‘ Staffordshire’ 
(Little Guides), when dealing with Yoxall, 
draws attention to an inn with the curious 
sign, the Bull and Spectacles. Nothing is 
given by way of explanation. 

Hampstall Ridware is more than a couple 
of miles distant from Yoxall, but when 
describing this hamlet Masefield makes no 
mention of an inn with the sign in question. 

H. 


Spennymore. 


William Nicol- 
son was born at Orton, near Carlisle, June 3, 
1655, his father, the Rev. Joseph Nicolson, 
He married, 
June 3, 1686, Elizabeth. youngest daughter 
of John Archer, of Oxenholme, near Kendal, 


MANNA (clvi. 184, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia), — 

This substance may have been the Tolfa 
manna of commerce, which is a coneretg 
saccharine exudation got by making incisions 
on the trunk of the flowering, or manna, ash 
Frazinus Ornus, This tree flourishes in S.E 
Europe, extending from Switzerland 
Turkey. Its chief constituent is mannite or 
manna-sugar, a hexatomic alcohol. It pos- 
sesses mildy laxative properties and is used 
as a mild aperient for children. It is not 0 
much used now in England as it was formerly, 


H. Askew, 
Spennymoor. 


“ QPIKE ” (clvi. 298).—The term “ spike,” 

in the sense referred to, was simply a 
synonym in ritualistic circles for an altar- 
light, i.e., a candle, but from the substantive 
‘“ spike ’’ was evolved the adjective ‘‘ spiky,” 
used in describing a church that was more 
or less ritualistic in its practices. To say 
that a church was “ spiky “‘ did not neces- 


‘Round Carlisle 
Cross,’ second series, writes about ‘‘ A Vener- 
Carlisle Citizen ’’ (Mrs. Elizabeth Halton) 
who was acquainted with Sir Walter Scott and 
his bride. He says in the course of his contrib- 
ution: ‘‘ The story of their romantic meet- 
ing at Gilsland, where Miss Carpenter was 


sarily mean that altar-lights, and nothing 
more, were used in its services. 

To the best of my knowledge, the word 
““ spiky ’’ is confined to Anglo-Catholics, and 
I am unable to find that its use goes back 
farther than twenty years at the most, 1 
should be interested to know who was respons- 
ible for coining it. 

H. Harper. 


(HE FEAST OF ST BLASIUS (clvi. 296). 

—This feast is still observed—on Feb 3— 
in the Catholic Church, and accompanied by 
the ceremony of ‘‘the blessing of throats.” 
St. Blaise was a bishop and martyr. 


R. O’Hara Boyce. 


In Walsh’s ‘Curiosities of Popular 
Customs ’ (1898), where a two page discourse 
anent this saint is to be found, it is stated 
that ‘‘ both in Germany and in the United 
States special services are held in the Catholic 
churches on St. Blaise’s Day,’’ and it may 
be, from other reference, that Bradford has 
a commemoration now and again. 


R. Power. 


AUSTRALIAN OBITUARIES (clvi. 247, 

283).—The following extracts from the 
London Gazette may be of interest to MR. 
J. W. Fawcertr :— 

Whitehall, Nov. 2nd, 1789. _The King has 
been pleased to constitute and appoint Major 
Francis Grose to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
Settlement within His Majesty’s ‘l'erritory of 
New South Wales. 
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War Office, Oct. 16, 1789. A Corps of Foot for 
New South Wales. Major Francis Grose, from 
the half-pay of the late 96th, to be Major- 
commandant. Lieut. Paterson from the 73rd to 
be Captain. Ensign John McArthur from the 
gsth, Ensign Foveaux from the 60th, to be 
Lieutenants. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT, 

22 Alexandra Place, 

Oban, Argyll. 
REV. MR. VALE (clvi. 260).—There 

was a Rev. William Scarlett Vale, M.A., 
J.P., son of Lieut. William Vale, R.N., who 
resided at Mathon Court, Malvern, about 
the middle of last century, but I do not know 
if he ever resided abroad. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.3.A.,SCOT. 


(HBISTIAN NAME EVERILD: CAY- 
LEY (clvi. 117, 198).—In this query 
I gave Thomas Maltby, of New Road, 
Marylebone, Will 1783, as having married a 
“sister of . . . Caley.”? This was copied 
from a chart which should have been correct, 
but on reading the will of Brough Maltby 
(father of Thomas), dated 1797/8, it is 
evident that it was his wife who was sister 
of Caley. ‘‘To my granddaughter, Mary 
Louisa, the daughter of my son Thomas 
Maltby, the fine Oxford Bible which was left 
tomy dear wife by her sister Caley.” 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


JOHN AP WILLIAM (clvi. 154, 306).—A 
lio rampant is not often borne by 
Williams. The usual Williams crest is a 
demi-lion or an eagle. A pelican was borne 
by some of the Cromwell family. 

I find Williams of Guildford bore a cock 


for a crest. 
E. KE. Cope. 


SOBIESKI STUARTS (cliv. 83, 123, 156, 
176, 304, 338; clvi. 288).—Phillimore’s 
‘Hampshire Parish Registers,’ Marriages, 
Vol. xv., St. Thomas a Becket, Portsmouth 

(1913) has this entry :— 
1764. 


“William James, late of H.M.S. Eliza- 
beth, and Clementina. Sobieski Steward 
[Sobiscoe Stuard], lic. . 

15 Aug. 


Who was this lady ? 
R. Brncuam ApAms. 
WIFT AND STELLA: ICONOGRAPHY 
(clvi. 155, 199).—There is a painting of 
Swift teaching Stella by Margaret Isabel 
Dicksee, Photogravure reproductions are to 
be met with. 


W. E. V. 


ANIMALS (COW) ON TRIAL (clvi. 48, 

217, 269).—I have been favoured with 
a cutting from the front page of the Boston 
Herald of 22 April, dealing with the execu- 
tion of a Jersey cow, Blue Bell, the property 
of a doctor of divinity, for eating twenty- 
nine golf-balls, all found in her stomach. 
The editorial asks : 


Is there a bovine Baumes law in force in 
Western Massachusetts? Do the _ penalties 
visited upon a cow with an insatiable appetite 
for golf balls begin with a reprimand for the 
first offense and work up gradually to capital 
punishment for the twenty-ninth? The crim- 
inal code of Massachusetts is silent upon the 
subject. 

The gravamen of the charge against this 
cow seems to be “‘ that she had eaten no golf 
ball that cost less than a dollar.’’ 


R. Hepcer WaAttace. 
[THE BELLS OF TORQUAY (clvi. 295).— 


Possibly Mrs. Vivian, the authoress, was 
the wife of Mr. Edward Vivian, of Woodfield, 
Torquay, formerly well known there. Mrs. 
Vivian, I believe, helped her husband in his 
literary efforts and other ways. in 


(APTAIN COOK : BIBLIOGRAPHY (clvi. 

247, 286).—On an old bookstall, among 
the sixpenny lots, there was last week ‘ A 
Narrative of Captain James Cook’s Voyages 
round the World,” printed MDCCCXL. 


Watter E. GawrTHorpe. 
4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


PITAPH TO BE COMPLETED (clvi. 298).— 
The following is the “ epitaph ’’ complete: 


Oft have I shuffled, oft have played the Knave 
In vain attempts a losing game to save; 
I’ve played the deuce with foreign politics, 
And lost in Honours what I’ve gained in 
Tricks. 
Sixes and Sevens in Egypt I have played, 
Then in despair I played the rustic Spade. 
I’ve baulked my partner Joseph’s Aston 
roughs; 
Finessed—do what I will—I meet rebuffs; 
I’ve turned my chair—called for a new Pack, 
Hoping to win my long-lost Honours back; 
I’ve sometimes thought my Queen to sacrifice 
But that oy would be too high a price, 
One card I’ve left, the Tories to befool 
To gain a point I’ll play at length Home 


ule; 
“Stop!” says John Bull, with honest anger 
choking, 

“Turn out the rascal! — William, you’re 
Revoking !” 
These lines, believe, were written by a 

former Earl of Rosslyn. 


Katuiren A. N. Warp. 
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\JURSERY RHYMES: SOURCE WANTED 
(clvi, 228, 271).—2. Cf. ‘Who Was Mary? 
by Ralph illust., Home Words, 
iil . 123-124 (1928). 
2, Anent the ‘Mary and her Lamb’ queries 
and replies, there seem to have been perhaps 
more parodies of this quaint rhyme than of 
almost any other of similar calibre, but the 


best of them which I recollect is the following, | 


of which | should appreciate information as to 
its origin and authorship, if such is indeed 
procurable :— 
**Mary had a little lamb, 
Whose fleece was black as soot; 
And when, for tea, they gave her jam, 
In it he put his foot.” 
A. H. CP. 


YHILOSOPHIC CHEESEMITES (clvi. 280).— 
I am advised by Miss M. Hartley that the 
poem is entitled ‘A Parable,’ and it is by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. {t appeared in his 
‘Songs of Action,’ published in 1898, by Smith 
Elder. It is also to be found in his ‘ Collected 
Poems,’ published by John Murray, 1922. 


R. Hepcer Waace. 


OEM WANTED (clvi. 280). ‘The Last 
Token’ is by W. A. Eaton, and will be | 
found in Werner’s ‘ Readings and Recitations,’ | 
No. 47. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
IDDLE: SOLUTION WANTED (clvi. 298),— 
In August, 1922, the Sunday Times printed | 
the riddle thus :— 
To five and five and forty-five 
The first of letters add, 
’Twill give a thing 
That killed a king, 
And drove a wise man mad, 
Solutions were asked for and one was pub- | 
lished from “‘ Rosamund Mayor,” who explained 
that the word is “‘ Lava ’=(5 plus 5 plus 45= | 
55) LV plus a, a—the first of letters. Pyrrhus, | 
the king, was killed by a tile made of lava. | 
Empedocles committed suicide by jumping into | 
the crater of Etna. She stated that she had | 
heard it in her youth, but did not know its 
origin. Other answers sent in were “ Law,” 
** Azo,” “ Love.” 


F. P. Leysurn-Yarker. 


T have always heard the first line of this 
riddle as five and five and forty-five.” 
These numbers make fifty-five, and written in 
Roman figures with two a’s they give “ Lava,” | 
T am unable to identify the king and the wise | 
man. Empedocles has been suggested for the | 
latter, but he doesn’t seem to me quite to fill 


the role. 
H. J. B. CLements. 


[This query, but with the number “ fifty- 
five,’ was asked at 7 8, vi. 367; and a reply at 
ibid., 473, referred the querist to Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights.’ The editor acknowledged 
“many conjectural and erroneous replies.’’] 
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The Library. 


Joseph Andrews. By Henry Fielding, Edited 
with Introduction, bibliographical note and 
commentary, by J. Paul de Castro. (The 
Scholartis Press. £1 1s. net.), 


(> readers are well acquainted with Mr, 
J. Paul de Castro’s interest in Fielding, and 
those of them who share his enthusiasm will 
feei grateful to him and to his publishers for 


| this really beautiful book. Perhaps in the case 


of no century is it so desirable as in that of the 
eighteenth to have the form and printing of the 
book in a good harmony with its contents if 
enjoyment is to be complete — and here for 
we have exactly what is to 
he wished for. 

In his bibliographical note Mr. de Castro 
gives the particulars of the four editions before 
Fielding’s death. He follows the text of the 
second, published in 1712, to. which Fielding 
made a few important additions and _ altera- 
tions, but, as the printers’ errors show, gave 
it no careful revision. His editor has there- 
fore availed himself, particularly in the punc- 
tuation, of such corrections in later editions as 
appear justified. ‘The notes are specially good in 
biography, in the elucidation of legal allusions, 
and in supplying illustrative passages, espe- 
cially in regard to customs and manners. They 


| give also—but not always with corrected form 
| nor with references—explanation of Greck and 


Latin tags. The pleasant Introductory essay is 
mainly devoted to discussion of the relation 
between Richardson and Fielding, and ‘ Pam- 
> and ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ It is curious, as 
the writer remarks, and not very fortunate, 
that those two names should have become so 
closely linked in literary histories; Fielding 


| and Smollett are indeed, as he says, more suit- 
| able to be paired together. 


A useful paragraph 
is that rebutting the strange notion, which has 
cropped up in more than one place, that Field- 
ing was an ill-educated man. In particular, it 
has been said that he had but a very small col- 
lection of books, whereas Mr. de Castro points 
out that his library, after his death, was found 
to contain one thousand two hundred volumes 
which, at the sale, realised over £365. It was 
a good idea to wind up the introduction with 
quotation of Hazlitt’s admirable estimate of 
“Joseph Andrews’ as a contribution—often of 
corrective force—to the history of the times. 
The Batchelars Banquet. Edited by F. P. 
Wilson. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 
WINBURNE’S admiration for ‘The Batche- 
lars Banquet’ well represents the general 
opinion of lovers of literature acquainted with 
it. As satire it has all the mordancy, humour 
—but not quite zood-humour, choice of pun- 
gent detail and clearness in reference to type 
which go to make satire gocd; as a piece of 
English writing it is wholly admirable; and as 
an example of early virtually dramatic 
dialogue it is not enough to be prized. 


Nothing could less savour of a translation, and 
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indeed, a comparison with its original ‘ Les 
Quinze Joyes de mariage,’ wight open up a 
new idea of function for translation. ‘ Les 
minze Joyes ’ is a fifteenth century production, 
of unknown authorship: ‘The 
Batchelar’s Banquet’ is late Elizabethan, and 
English: both of these, not merely as to mere 
date and language but in tone, allusion, idiom 
alike of thought and speech. ‘The translator 
has brought the work up to date, has enriched 
it with the vivid English phraseology of his 
day, and has adjusted it to English custom and 
to the change of vocabulary following in Eng- 
land on the Reformation. It is observed, 
however, that the French still exercises a 
certain formative restraint, and wholesomely 
curtails English exuberance. The translation 
has been attributed to Dekker, and, on a 
cursory reading, the prose may ring similar 
to Dekker’s; but this attribution has heen 
growing less and less tenable. Swinburne kad 
already perceived difference in rhythm and 
character, and, if this may be too subtle for 
detection by inexperienced ears, there is to be 
noted the presence of words and turns of 
speech in the translation which are not found 
in Dekker, and then, vice versa. As to Dekker, 
we think Mr. Wilson is conclusive: he may 
well be held to have reduced the last presump- 
tions in his favour to nothing. He goes on to 
make a suggestion—he is careful to dis- 
tinguish this from a claim —that the work 
should perhaps be assigned to one “R. T. 
Gentleman ”” who made a_ version, entitled 
‘Of Marriage and Wiving,’ of two Italian 
orations in dispraise of women. The initials 
stand for Robert Tofte, a translator of many 
pieces from French and Italian. _ In support 
of the suggestion Mr. Wilson prints a lon 
extract from one of the above-mentione 
Italian orations done into English, prose which 
he finds reminds him more forcibly than any 
other Elizabethan prose of the style of ‘ The 
Batchelars Banquet.’ We hardly agree with 
him about this, though it may be conceded that 
the passages of mare bay have a like turn and 
ring, and we should inclined to lay a little 
more weight than Mr. Wilson does on certain 
similarities in detail of word and _ phrase. 
‘The Batchelars Banquet’ was well received, 
two editions being published in 1603—a_ fact 
which had escaped notice. Of the edition which 
is certainly the earlier, the copy in the Bod- 
leian is the only one known to be extant; of the 
other three copies are known. A third edition 
was published in 1604. ‘The edition before us 
— set up from the Bodleian copy of the 
rst. 


Crabb Robinson in Germany 1800-1805. Extracts 
from his Correspondence, edited by Edith 
= (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net). 


E find ourselves thinking that Crabb Robin- 
son’s place in literary history is a 
surprising thing when we consider just what 


one learns of him in his letters. hese are 
exceedingly clever, full of information, 
curiosity, humour and interest in everything 


But they 


and everybody presented to him. 


hardly strike one as coming from a person of 
great weight, or power to convince. Even 
where they express opinions which later 
thought has endorsed —as they often do, or 
describe scenes, tell good stories, sketch social 
conditions, report political affairs, ably, 
and with judgment, they seem yet 
the productions of a man fundamentally 
ordinary, an impression which may be partly 
due to the effect of Godwin’s influence upon 
him. Nevertheless, as we all know, Crabb 
Robinson made as much difference to English 
thought at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century as many a greater man: and that 
first forces one to realise that there was more 
of what is now-a-days called personality in him 
than his letters convey, and then makes the 
more favourable and truer conception of him 
react back upon one’s feeling about the 
letters, and in their favour. 

Dr. Morley’s introduction and nctes give 
the student all the help he needs over these 
selected passages from Crabb Robinson’s 
correspondence while in Germany. She has 
chosen to print the extracts with the original 
spelling and punctuation, a guise that makes 
them rather tiresome to read, particularly as 
Crabb Robinson had a trick of writing And 
with a capital letter in the middle of a sen- 
tence — if, indeed, the letter he makes in that 
place, is — intended as a capital. Perhaps, 
since the book will be read, not as a literary 
curiosity, but for its account of Germany and 
the eminent Germans of an important period 
of European history, it would have been as well 
to avoid these petty distractions in unessential 
matters. Some revision of the principles upon 
which texts are edited —a revision closely re- 
garding the use to which the book is finally to 
be put — would seem to be called for, since the 
fashion of printing verbatim et literatim has 
now gone — or so we think — to a questionable 
extent. 


Travels in France uring the Years 1787, 1788 
and 1789. By Arthur Young. Edited by Con- 
stantia Maxwell. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


ae editor closing her Introduction speaks of 
this work as a minor classic. We should 
demur to the adjective and call it a classic 
tout court. For Young has, quite indubitably, 
the true classic quality, and in his account of 
France he reveals more of it — or reveals it in 
a manner more easy for the general reader to 
seize —than even in the ‘'lour in Ireland.’ 
Those writers are happy who belong to the 
formation of a tradition rather than to its 
culmination or mere continuance. In the 
eighteenth century the scientific traveller who, 
below the facts which he observed, penetrated 
to the inter-connections: who enjoyed and 
recorded what he found curious or humorous 
or different from his own country but did not 
restrict himself to such things; who expanded 
observation with thought and comparison, and 
who had a frame of established knowledge and 
purpose into which to fit his new acquisitions 
was rarer than he has since become, and per- 
haps Young has even yet not received — at least 
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from the ordinary reader —all the credit due 
to him for his share in his production. A com- 
parison of Young’s ‘Travels’ with Johnson’s 
—when all allowance is made for obvious 
differences in the temperament of the men, in 
their aims in travelling, and between the 
countries they travelled in — will show a real 
advance, a fundamental superiority, in Young. 

Miss Constantia Maxwell as editor of Young 
is both sympathetic and judicious. Her intro- 
duction gives a sufficient account of his life, 
with an outline of the economic state of 
France as he knew it, and a résumé of his view 
of this. His principal occupation was with 
agriculture, but his account of French indus- 
tries, though comparatively meagre, supplies a 
considerable amount of information, and _ he 
was yet more deeply concerned to investigate 
trade, as bearing so closely upon agriculture. 

The original book, published in 1792 in a 
quarto volume, consisted of Part I, the account, 
in diary form, of this journey and Part II, 
‘General Observations” upon the state of 
France. Two years later a second edition was 
brought out enlarged by further “ general obser- 
vations” upon France, and notes also of the 
like kind upon Italy and Spain. The new edition 
before us is a reprint of Part I of the first 
edition, with a selection from the “ general 
observations ” of Part II and Vol. ii. of the 
second edition. We echo Miss Maxweil’s regret 
that it has not been found possible to reproduce 
the ‘General Observations ” in full. (They 
have never been completely reprinted.) The 
Editor’s admirable notes will form an impor- 
tant factor in. the usefulness of the book, for 
Young, even in the daily record of the journey, 
keeps present to his mind an extraordinary 
abundance of related facts, in politics, legisla- 
tion or remoter history, and neither his 
quality nor his significance can be fairly 
estimated without their being in some degree 
present to the reader’s mind also. Of his 
importance as a witness to the state of France 
just before the Revolution, and as representing 
one side of English opinion and expectation on 
the subject nothing need here be said; it is well 
known. Yet perhaps it is worth while to recall 
his pleasant dealings with the Duc de Liancourt 
and his circle and the insight he is thereby 
enabled to give into the aims and the position 
of the liberal aristocracy on the eve of the 
crisis. 


The British in Tropical Africa. By S. L. 
Evans. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


E author in his preface remarks that, 

strange to relate, there has hitherto been 
no recent survey of the gogo & of our tropical 
African Dependencies as a whole. _ Perhaps, 
after all, this is not so strange considering the 
fact to which he also draws attention, that 
fifty years ago we had nothing in that part of 
the world but a few trading settlements on 
the West Coast. Our Dependencies there now 
cover two and three quarter million square 
miles—which is more than fifty times the 


area of England—and are inhabited by 
native population of forty millions. The serigg 
of events which has brought this Empire intg 
being, like many series of events which in them 
end have affected the very heart of our national} 
life, began as movements on the outer edge of @ 
politics: here mercantile enterprise authorised | 
and supported by charters; there adventurd 
and discovery; there, again, questions of 
international relations, which arose as ong 
European nation after another pressed 
the new field, and were settled without muck 
realisation on the part of the mass of people # 
at home of the vastness of the issues involved, ™ 
Africa, for generations so cruelly treated by 
Europe and America, may be said to furnish, 
in the history of the last fifty years, almost the 
best evidence there is that, however slow and @ 
still imperfect, humanitarian progress is g 
solid thing. Whichever part of tropical Africa 
we consider, and whatever may be the detail of 
the history of its white occupation, there is af 
least everywhere recognition of the huma 
rights of the native —rights which extend t¢ 
a share, such as he may be capable of taking, 
of the benefits the white man proposes for him 
self in developing the country. 

Mr. Evans gives a simply written, but very 
solid and compact, account of the history 
and present position of the establishment of 
the British in tropical Africa. The work is 
planned on strictly practical lines as a text 
book for the information of students at the 
two older universities preparing for the 
Colonial Service and is, therefore, a sort of 
serried framework which, for the general 
reader, will enhance, and be enhanced by 
whatever other knowledge of the countries 
West or East of the Continent he may possess, 
From the Government point of view both thé 
problems and the methods taken for solving 
them are so various and in some aspects 80 
unprecedented, and the future of this great 
tract of the earth offers so many possibilities 
that general understanding of the facts and 
conditions about it is high desirable, and we 
should expect this book to do good service. 


Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor+ 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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